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LATE  NEWS 


Flour  imports  into  the  Philippines  were  excepted  from  the  17  percent 
foreign  exchange  tax,  effective  October  21.    This  tax,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  March  28,  1951,  was  designed  to  conserve  limited  foreign 
exchange  for  designated  essential  imports  including  specified  foods. 
Flour  imports,  originally  designated  as  essential  and  not  subject  to  the 
tax,  were  removed  from  the  essential  category  by  a  Central  Bank  order  of 
June  21,  195^-    The  October  21  action,  however,  again  designates  flour  as 
an  essential  import  item  and  eliminates  the  foreign  exchange  tax  for  such 
imports . 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm 
products  by  keeping  the  nation' 6  agricultural  interests  in- 
formed of  current  crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad, 
foreign  trends  in  production,  prices,  supplies  and  consumption 
of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting  world  agricul- 
tural trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U«  S»  need- 
ing the  information  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request 
basis.    Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication, 
please  tear  off  the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  came  and 
address  pencil  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Room  5922  >  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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MALAYAN  COCONUT  OIL  EXPORTS  UP 
72  PERCENT  FROM  JANUARY  -  JUNE  1953 

Malayan  coconut  oil  exports  during  the  first  6  months  of  195*4 
■were  nearly  three-fourths  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1953,  reports 
Harry  W.  Heikenen,  American  Consulate  General,  Singapore.    Export  sales  in 
the  second  quarter  alone  were  about  half  again  as  great  as  in  the  same 
quarter  in  1953,  but  only  slightly  below  the  previous  quarter. 

Principal  customers  for  Malayan  coconut  oil  in  the  January -June 
period  were  Burma,  China,  and  India,  while  Western  Europe --mainly  Italy, 
Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden- -absorbed  only  one-third 
of  the  38,1*51  long  tons  exported.    China,  by  far  the  outstanding  buyer 
of  crude  Malayan  coconut  oil  in  1951*,  made  purchases  of  over  3.3  million 
dollars,  either  for  consumption  or  soap  manufacture.    Continuance  of 
this  intensified  demand,  vhich  began  late  in  1953,  remains  uncertain. 
The  United  States  purchases  its  coconut  oil  largely  from  the  Philippines. 

Table  1  -  MALAYA:    Coconut  oil  exports  and  imports, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1952-53  and  January-June  1953-51* 

(Long  tons) 


Country 


: Average 
:1935-39 


Exports 

France  , 

Italy  

Netherlands 
Sweden, 


 :  100 

20 

 :  822 

 :  I85 

United  Kingdom  :  8,857 

West  Germany  •  1°° 

Other  Europe  :  '  190 

Burma  :  3,908 

China  :  2,028 

Formosa  • 

Hong  Kong  :  1,391 

India  :  22,500 

Indonesia  •  3,H9 

Iraq  

Pakistan  

Egypt  

Union  of  South  Africa 
Other  countries 


Total  :  ^7,109 


Imports 

British  possessions 

Indonesia  

Other  countries .... 
Total  

l/  Preliminary. 


1952 


328 
5,382 
9,605 
776 
1,657 
2,361 
135 
22,317 
0 

512 

3,155 
11,380 

371 


1953 


6,1*07 
9,392 
2,115 
291 
7,1492 

367 
9,700 

5,781 
2,007 
1,160 
13,130 
229 


3,295 
325 
269 

:  705 
:  21 

:  3,551 
:  638 
:  3,318 

653 
:  1,122 
:  1,561* 

*:  50 
:  U06 
:  1,01*2 

:  275 
:  505 
:  601 
:  1*56 

^7,109 

:  66,212 

:  61, If  10 

:  22,309 

:  38,1*51 

16 

:  581 

612 

:  105 

:  210 

328 

10 

:  0 

:  0 

:  113 

229 

:  508 

;  20 

0 

573 

:  1,099 

:  632 

:  105 

:  323 

January -June 
1953    : 195^17 


2,1*19 
3,560 

291 
1,31*1* 
332 
3,560 
1*30 
662 
51*5 

7,525 
ll*3 


3,^07 
2,20l* 

1,739 
1*80 

2,951 
990 

9,902 

6,900 
835 
1*71* 

6,732 


Compiled  from  official  statistics. 
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Domestic  production  of  coconut  oil  in  January-June  1954  totaled 
63,154  tons.    Due  chiefly  to  substantial  imports  of  copra,  this  was  well 
over  the  37,564  tons  produced  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1953  when 
copra  supplies  were  short.    The  Singapore  wholesale  price  fluctuated 
between  the  low  M$48.50  per  picul  of  133-3  pounds  (U.  S.  12  cents  per 
pound)  to  M$ 55. 50  (13,7  cents)  in  the  third  quarter  of  I95U. 


Table  2  -  MALAYA:    Copra  exports  and  imports, 
average  1935-39;  annual  1952-53  and  January- June  195 3- 54 

(Long  tons) 


Country 


Average 
1935-39 


Exports 

Austria  

C  zechoslovakia  .'"j 

Denmark.  

France  ....... 

Italy  .....,<,.„. 

Netherlands-.. tyXi  *lvsHu 

Norway . ,  

Poland.  ,  

Spain,  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom. ....... 

West  -Germany; 

Other  Eurone . ,  <, . . 


India  , 

Japan  ,  

Other  Asia.  

Other  countries  

Total <o.....c.« 


■652 
2,050 
8,578 
11,322 
28,956 
^,703 
3,358 

1,850 
,57,750 
46,384 

2,825 
535 

2,^83 

959 
19,286 


191. 6Ql 


Imports  : 

British  possessions. :  10,617 
Indonesia 105 , 500 


Other  countries. . , 


,134 


Total.......  118,251 


1952 


-  .  550 

2,200 
8,080 
2,150 
6,650 
1,300 
1,600 
5,074 
8,000 
16,167 
4,650 
26 

1,325 

788 

1,533 

1,400 


m2+93 


9,875 
78,642 

797 


1953 


6,870 
300 
^,516 
11,394 
1,550 
2,000 

3,639 
10,400 
7,440 
11,306 
247 
2,302 
3,269 
970 
1,250 


67,953 


5,231 
68,007 
3,566 
77,704 


January -June 


1953 


6,570 
200 
800 
2,600 
1,150 
1,000 

3,200 
5,600 
6,161 
50 

31 

2,570 
368 


30,300 


1,225 
25,077 
2,627 


28,929 


195^17" 


2/ 


4,050 
3,350 
1,450 
5,540 
300 

561 
8,275 
100 

3,597 
3,572 
3,140 

850 
859 


35,644 


639 
53,644 

.4^281 


58,564 


1/  Preliminary.    21  Finland  received  3,337  long  tons, 

Compiled  from  official  statistics.  : 

Malayan  copra  exports  of  35,644  long'tons  in  January- June  1954  were 
5,344  tons  above  the  corresponding  period  in  1953,"despite  sharply  reduced 
shipments  to  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  West  Germany.    Sweden,  India, 
Finland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  took  greater  quantities  in  1954 ! 
Western  Europe  as  a  whole  absorbed  86  percent  of  Malayan  copra  sales." 
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Unlike  prewar,  and  in  twice  the  volume  of  January-June  1953,  Malaya 
imported  more  copra  than  it  exported- -mostly  from  Indonesia.  Further- 
more, production  of  copra  in  195**  vas  well  over  the  period  a  year  earlier- 
82,336  tens  compared  with  6*4,763.    At  the  same  time,  production  of  copra 
cake  climbed  68  percent  to  reach  39, 7^2  tons  in  1951*;  insignificant 
declines  appeared  both  in  exports  and  imports . 

The  copra  market  was  quiet  after  the  August  holidays  and  eased 
with  lack  of  interest  from  Europe.    Confirmed  reports  of  the  sale  of 
20,000  long  tons  of  copra  by  Indonesia  to  Communist  China  steadied  the 
copra  market  and  prices  jumped  up  to  M$32.25  (U.  S.  $178,814  per  long 
ton)  on  September  27,  195U .    Prices  of  copra  in  Singapore  maintained  a 
differential  between  M$1.00-M$2.00  per  picul  ($5 -5^411 .09)  from  July  5, 
M$30.75  ($170.52)  to  October  11,  M$32.00  ($177 .*»5)  •    Prices  of  copra 
cake  remained  steady  at  M$12.50  per  picul  ($69.32)  between  July  5  and 
September  20,  195  *» ,  and  rose  to  M$l*4  .00  ($77.6*0  on  October  11. 

LARGER  SPANISH  TABLE 
OLIVE  PACK  IN  195** -55 

Preliminary  estimates  received  from  Spain  indicate  an  exceptionally 
large  195*4-55  pickled  olive  pack  for  export  to  North  America.  The 
current  pack  of  "Sevillana"  type  olives  -  the  only  type  which  may  be 
legally  exported  to  North  America  -  has  been  estimated  at  60,500  short 
tons,  compared  with  38,812  estimated  for  1953 -5** .    The  195*»-55  forecast 
is  38  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average  (l9**5-**6/19*t9-50)  pack  of 
*»*4,091.    It  would  represent  the  largest  output  since  1951-52  when 
61,17*4  tons  were  reportedly  packed. 

A  particularly  large  increase  has  been  estimated  for  Manzanillas, 
with  a  pack  of  3*4,000  tons  anticipated  in  comparison  with  17,829  tons 
produced  last  year.    Output  of  Queen  olives  is  expected  to  amount  to 
26,500  tons,  also  a  substantial  increase  over  the  20,983  tons  reported 
for  1953-5** . 

SUBSTANTIAL  REDUCTION  IN  CANADIAN  ALFALFA 
AND  CLOVER  SEED  PRODUCTION 

Alfalfa  seed  production  for  195*4  in  Canada  has  been  estimated  at 
3,3*40,000  pounds  of  clean  seed--only  about  one -third  of  the  1953  production-- 
and  70  per  cent  less  than  the  19*4*4-53  average,  because  of  unusually  cool 
and  wet  weather  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  Alsike  clover  seed  production  indicates  that 
the  crop  may  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  the  large  crop  of  1953-  Produc- 
tion has  been  estimated  at  3,620,000  pounds,  or  about  75  P©r  cent  of  the 
10 -year  average. 

Red  clover  -seed  production  in  Canada  is  estimated  at  about  6^200,000 
pounds,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  1953  production. 
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Sweet; clover  seed  production  is  estimated  at  8,880,000  pounds,  or  about 
one-half  ttte  10  year  average  and  three-fourths  of  the  1953  production, 

BRITAIN  RELAXES  IMPORT  LICENSING 
FOR  CERTAIN  SEEDS 

Effective  October  25,  195^  the  United  Kingdom's  import  licensing 
regulations  for  certain  seeds  were  liberalized  in  order  to  permit  imports 
under  open  general  license  (without  separate  license)  from  dollars  and  other 
sources.    The  very  poor  seed  harvest  in  195^  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
the  liberalizations 

Most  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  (except  beans,  melon,  rape  and  pea)  can 
now  be  imported  under  open  general  license  from  any  country «    However,  there 
has  beeri:no  relaxation-  of  restrictions  on  imports  from  dollar  areas  for  the 
following  seeds;    clover,  grass,  barley,  beans,  pea,  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
rye,  oats,  rice,  melon,  millet,  tobacco,  sorghum,  annatto,  canary,  castor, 
hemp,  kapok,  niger,  rape,  rubber,  safflower,  sesame,  shea  nut,  sunflower, 
and  tree  seeds. 

Licenses  for  clover  and  grass  seed  imports  from  nondollar  areas  can 
now  be  issued  more  freely,  subject  to  continued  qualitative  controls ,  At 
this  time  there  has  been  no  further  relaxation  in  restrictions  on  importation 
of  grass  and  clover  seeds  from  dollar  sources . 


MOZAMBIQUE  SISAL  INDUSTRY  PIANNING 
TO  MEET  DEPRESSED  WORLD  PRICES 

Sisal,  Mozambique's  third  ranking  industry  (exceeded  only  by  cotton 
and  sugar),  and  most  important  dollar -earning  product,  is  suffering  from.;., 
depressed  international  prices,.    Confronted  with  decreased  profits 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war,'  Mozambique  sisal  producers  are  also  having 
to  cope  with  increased  production  costs » 

The  Mozambique  Association  of  Sisal  Producers  is  endeavoring  to  obtain 
Government  financial  assistance  to  purchase  machinery  to  lower  production 
costs,  and  to  create  a  stabilizing  fund  for  sisal  growers  in  order  to  hold 
sisal  off  the  market  when  prices  are  low.    One  Government  measure  has 
already  been  taken;  namely,  reduction  in  export  taxes  on  sisal. 

Production  of  sisal  in  Mozambique  in  1953         *+8,733  thousand 
pounds  of  sisal,  tow,  and  waste,  of  which  25,263  thousand  were  exported 
to  the  United  States,    In  1952  production  was  U2,U21  thousand  pounds 
and  exports  to  the  United  States  were  22,502  thousand  pounds.  These 
exports  constitute  the  largest  source  of  dollar  exchange  for^the  country. 
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World  prices  of  sisal  have  been  falling  since  early  1952.    The  peak 
selling  price  of  Mozambique  sisal  was  about  $465 « 00  per  metric  ton  (about 
21.1  cents  a  pound).    In  January  195^  first  class  sisal,  F.O.B.  Mozambique, 
was  selling  at  around  $210.00  and  by  October  the  price  had  dropped  to 
$163.00  (or  about  7.U  cents  a  pound).    During  this  time  production  costs 
were  either  rising  or  fixed,  and  profits  were  decreasing. 

In  order  to  meet  the  problem,  sisal  growers  are  attempting  to  obtain 
assistance  from  their  government  and  to  reduce  producing  costs  with  an 
increased  use  of  machinery  in  the  industry.    The  government  has  already 
granted  a  reduction  in  export  taxes,  effective  September  20.    The  new  tax 
schedule  is  graduated  and  gives  considerable  relief  when  prices  are  as 
low  as  they  are  currently  quoted.    More  intensive  cultivation  of  existing 
plantings  is  planned  in  order  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  production.  In- 
creased plantings  are  under  way  despite  the  prospect  of  continued  low 
selling  prices r 

FOREIGN  WALNUT 
SITUATION 

The  195^  commercial  production  of  walnuts  in  France  and  Italy  com- 
bined, the  two  largest  foreign  producers,  is  currently  indicated  at  36,500 
short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  compared  with  only  27,700  tons  in  1953*  The 
5-year  average  (19U8-52)  production  of  these  countries  combined  is  39,800 
tons. 

Reliable  estimates  of  the  1954  commercial  production  are  not  yet 
available  for  Turkey  or  Yugoslavia.    The  average  (1948-52)  commercial  pro- 
duction in  each  of  these  countries  has  been  estimated  at  8,200  tons  and 
4,700  tons  respectively. 

Nearly  all  of  the  French-Italian  increase  over  1953  is  in  tne  Italian 
crop  which  last  year  was  exceptionally  small  at  7,700  tons  and  is  this 
year  estimated  at  15,500  tons.    The  1954  French  crop  is  estimated  at  21,000 
tons,  slightly  larger  than  the  20,000  tons  reported  for  1953*  Average 
(19^8-52)  production  is  17,400  tons  for  France  and  22,400  tons  for  Italy. 

End-of- season  stocks  from  the  1953  crop  were  negligible  in  both 
France  and  Italy,    Carry-over  in  France  reportedly  amounted  to  less  than 
100  tons  of  shelled  walnuts,  and  in  Italy  less  than  300  tons,  unshelled, 
remained  on  hand.    Turkish  stocks  were  also  exhausted. 

The  United  States  was  again  the  principal  market  for  exports  of 
shelled  walnuts  frcm  France  and  Italy.    Of  3,595  short  tons  exported 
by  France  between  September  1,  1953  and  July  1,  1954  over  1,855  tons  or 
52  percent  of  the  total  went  to  the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest 
outlet.    Of  1,232  tons  of  shelled  walnuts  exported  by  Italy  in  the  same 
period,  312  tons  or  25  percent  were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Canada 
was  the  second  most  important  market  for  Italian  walnuts,  taking  248  tons. 
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United  States  imports  of  shelled  walnuts  from  all  sources  in  the  1953-5^ 
crop  year  totalled  3,679  s^01**  tons,  a  3  percent  increase  over  the  volume 
imported  in  1952-53,  and  the  highest  level  of  imports  in  23  years.  France 
was  again  by  far  the  main  supplier,    with  Turkey,  Iran  and  Italy  the  other 
suppliers  of  importance.    Imports  from  Iran  increased  from  158  tons  in  1952-53 
to  U63  tons  in  1953-5^. 

UNITED  STATES:    Imports  of  Walnuts  by  country  of  origin 


(Crop  year,  September -August) 


Year 

China 

France 

Italy 

Turkey : 

Other 

Total 

.  Short 

:  Short 

:  Short 

Short  • 

Short 

Short 

tons 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

SHELLED 

Average : 

1946-U7/1950-51 

566 

196 

:  351 

:  1+61 

179 

•  1,753 

Annual : 

1950-51 

538 

757 

:  822 

'■  l,0kQ 

kll 

\  3,576 

1951-52 

6 

7^0 

90^ 

.  809 

Qlk 

:  3,273 

1952-53 

0 

2,338 

:  785 

:  135 

280 

:  3,538 

1953-5^ 

0 

2,068 

:  1+06 

:  662 

5^3 

:  3,679 

Year 

China 

Italy 

:  Other 

:  Total 

Short  tons 

Short 

tons 

:  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

UNSHELLED 

Average 

19^6-1+7/1950-51 

0 

31 

12 

^3 

Annual : 

1950-51 

0 

0 

59 

59 

1951-52 

:  0 

7 

1 

8 

1952-53 

:  0 

53 

0 

53 

1953-5*+ 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

l/    Includes  I+63  tons  from  Iran. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  Bureau  of  Census. 

United  States  exports  of  unshelled  walnuts,  for  which  Canada  is  the 
main  market,  amounted  to  1,1+1+6  tons  in  1953-5^,  an  11  percent  decline  from 
the  l,62l+  tons  exported  the  previous  crop  year. 
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UNITED  STATES ;    Exports  of  shelled  and  unshelled  walnuts 
by  country  of  destination 

(Crop  year,  Sept  ember -August) 


Year  : 

Canada  : 

Cuba 

:    Europe  : 

"  Total 

Short  ; 
tons  : 

Short 
tons 

:    Short  s 
»    tons  : 

Short  ; 
tons  : 

■  Short 
tons  • 

SHELLED 

Average:  : 

2 

•1/        -  : 
•±/ 

• 

33 

:        155  ;: 

Annual;  : 

1950-  51  i 

1951-  52  s 

1952-  53  ! 

1953-  54  : 

2  : 

3  : 

8  : 

:  5 

:  3 
:  1 

;1/ 

.  2 

• 

•            0  : 
s          0  : 
:  0 
:  0 

UNSHELLED 

! 

:  30 
:  35 
►  46 

•  30 
:  3^ 
:  U3 
:  53 

Average: 
191^6-117/1950-51 

I  '953 

.  320 

:  87' 

1  436 

• 

■ 

t  1,796 

• 

* 

Annual : 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 

1953-  54 

:  983 
:  882 

:  1,118 
:  1,046 

i  484 
•  4l0 
:  333 
;  235 

\  64 
:  0 

••1/    -, . 

:            I  ft 

• 

:  236 
:  15t:r 
:  173 

L  i64 

• 

:  1,767 

:  '1,449 

%  1,624 
;  1,446 

l/    Less  than  one-half  ton. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


HONDURAS  CATTLEMEN  PERMITTED 
TO  IMPORT  BREEDING  STOCK 


The  Development  Bank  of  Honduras  will  now  make  loans  to  cattle  breeders  for 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  breeding  stock  imported,  payable  prior  to  the  actual 
importation  of  the  cattle.    Formerly  the  bank  imported  stock  for  its  own  account 
and  sold  the  cattle  to  individual  Honduran  farmers.    Breeds  of  cattle  imported 
during  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  included  Aberdeen-Angus,  Jersey  and  Brown  Swiss, 
over  two-thirds  being  of  the  latter  two  breeds. 
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The  emphasis  on  dairy  breeds  is  explained  by  the  Government's 
desire  to  reduce  dependence  on  imported  dairy  products  which  now  amount 
to  over  US  $500,000  per  year.    The  National  Development  Bank  has  com- 
pleted preliminary  studies  of  two  projects  designed  to  aid  in  over- 
coming the  problem  of  dairy  food  supply.    One  study  envisages  the 
construction  of  concentrated  livestock  feed  plants  at  Tegucigalpa,  San 
Pedro  Sula  and  Choluteca.    The  Tegucigalpa  plant,  to  be  financed  jointly 
by  the  Bank  and  private  capital,  has  now  obtained  sufficient  capital 
to  place  an  order  for  machinery. 

Dairymen  are  being  encouraged  to  do  more  supplemental  feeding  of 
stock  than  has  been  the  practice.    The  Bank  also  completed  studies  in 
early  1953  of  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a  pasteurized  and  dried 
milk  plant  near  San  Pedro  Sula.    The  project  has  been  approved  in 
principle  by  dairymen  near  that  city,  but  they  have  requested  that  it 
be  delayed  until  such  time  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  to  keep  the  plant  in  steady  production. 
Processing  machinery  for  the  plant  may  be  supplied  by  UNICEF.  -1 


AUSTRALIAN  DOCK 
WORKERS  STRIKE 

A  general  strike  of  the  Australian  waterside  workers  was  declared 
on  November  3«    Representatives  for  wool,  meat,  coal  and  other  export 
groups  emphasize  that  a  prolonged  stoppage  would  have  serious  economic 
effects.    The  movement  of  wool  during  the  current  season  is  just 
getting  under  way. 

The  strike  is  a  protest  against  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
stevedoring    industry  act  to  allow  shipping    and  stevedoring  companies 
to  nominate  men  to  become  waterside  workers.    At  present  the  union  has 
the  sole  right  to  nominate  dock  workers.    The  amendment  would  also 
authorize  a  committee  to  investigate  specific  aspects  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Australian  waterfront. 

Government  spokesmen  charge  the  stoppages  are  an  attempt  by  Communist 
leadership  to  misrepresent  Government  intentions  and  a  continuing  dis- 
regard for  the  welfare  of  the  dock  workers  and  the  national  economy. 


IRELAND  TO  EXPORT 
BUTTER  TO  U.  K. 

Ireland  has  recently  announced  that  approximately  9  million  pounds 
of  butter  will  be  exported  to  Britain  in  the  near  future;  the  shipments 
will  be  the  first,  butter  exports  of  any  -significance  in  several  years. 
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The  butter  is  being  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  price  of  h6  .k 
cents  per  pound.    This  is  considerably  below  the  economic  Wholesale 
price  of  butter  in  Ireland,  calculated  on  creamery  prices  for  milk,  of 
between  58-59  cents  per  pound  during  August;  it  is  also  below  the 
current  subsidized  wholesale  price  for  domestic  consumption  of  52.8 
cents  per  pound.    It  appears  that  in  addition  to  the  home  consumption 
subsidy  of  almost  6  cents  there  will  be  an  export  subsidy  of  another 
6 .k  cents  per  pound  for  each  pound  shipped  at  the  announced  prices. 

Butter  production  has  increased  a  result  of  a  moderate  increase  in 
milk  production  and  a  rather  sharp  decrease  in  the  exports  of  dry  milk 
and  chocolate  crumb  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for  May  17,  195**  •). 
Ireland  imported  10.5  million  pounds  of  butter  in  1953,  *>ut  during  the 
first  half  of  195^  butter  imports  dropped  to  just  slightly  over  2 
million  pounds.    Despite  the  drop  in  imports  stocks  on  hand  on  September 
15  were  over  33  million  compared  to  less  than  26  million  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 

BOLIVIA  TO  INTRODUCE  SANTA 
GFJRTRUDIS  CATTLE 

The  Bolivian  Development  Corporation  and  Servicio  Agricola  Inter- 
americano  (SAl)  have  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  1,000-acre  cattle 
improvement  project  at  Eeyes.    Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  from  the  United 
States  will  be  introduced  for  experimental  crossing  with  domestic  types. 
SAI  is  also  planning  to  bring  1,500  pigs  into  the  Santa  Cruz  area  from 
Brazil  to  sell  to  farmers  so  as  to  increase  Bolivia's  pork  and  lard 
production.    Greater  hog  production  is  now  possible  due  to  the  success 
that  has  been  achieved  in  growing  Cuban  yellow  corn  in  this  region. 
New  varieties  of  corn  are  to  be  tested  at  experimental  farms.  Improve- 
ments in  the  livestock  are  a  part  of  the  government's  activities  to 
promote  the  agricultural  development  of  Bolivia1 a  eastern  and  northern 
lowlands . 

COSTA  RICA'S  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 
DEPENDS  ON  U.  S.  BABY  CHICKS 

Ten  miles  west  of  San  Jose,  in  Villa  Colon,  is  Costa  Rica's  major 
poultry  raising  area.    Over  1,800  broilers  a  week  are  produced  in  this 
area.    The  most  adaptable  bird  seems  to  be  the  so-called  "Silver  Brood" 
chick  which  is  a  cross  between  a  White  Cornish  male  and  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  female.    All  of  these  chicks  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Since  1950  Costa  Rica  has  imported  31*4,800  baby  chicks.    No  breeding, 
egg  production  or  hatching  programs  are  carried  on  in  this  area  and  at 
present  none  is  contemplated. 

Refrigeration  is  not  a  major  problem  in  this  country  as  the  Costa 
Rican  Government,  only  a  few  years  ago,  built  a  modern  refrigeration 
plant.    Feed  also  is  not  a  great  problem  as  United  States  feed  companies 
produce  feeds  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  various  Latin  American  Countries. 
These  firms  make  feed  concentrates  containing  those  elements  unobtainable 
in  a  given  country,  but  lacking  in  those  elements  locally  available,  which 
can  be  added  on  the  spot. 
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Present  wholesale  prices  for  12  week  old  broilers,  New  York  dressed, 
are  about  $0,62  per  pounds  and  the  birdsK'are  reported  to  retail  at  about 
$0o68  per  pound., 

These  United  States-born  baby  chicks^  grown  in  Costa  Rica»  are  exported 
to  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  a  few  to  Panama .    Shipments  to  Honduras  and 
Curacao  might  be  made  in  the  near  future. 


COLOMBIA  RAISES  DUTIES 
ON  SHELL  EGGS 

The  Colombian  Government  to  conserve  dollar  exchange  and  to  stimulate 
the  domestic  economy,  issued  decree  Noc  3078  on  October  22,  195^.  The 
Government  owned  Corporacion  de  Def  ensa  de  Productos  Agricolas  was  given 
the  exclusive  right  to  import  eggs  and  poultry.    It  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  import  duties 0    The  specific  duty  for  shell  eggs  was  increased 
from  ,9  cents  to  k05  cents  per  pound  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per- 
cent remaining  unchanged 0 

The  Government  now  hopes  to  be  able  to  please  both  the  producers, 
who  have  been  complaining  about  excessive  importations  since  restrictions 
were  removed,  and  the  consumers,  who  were  assured  that  importations  would 
be  made  whenever  domestic  shortages  begin  to  push  prices  to  "unreasonable" 
levels,  :--  "•' 

The  Corporation  is  exempt  from  payment  of  either  import  duties  or 
special  import  taxes  and,  as  it  will  sell  the  commodities  which  it 
imports  at  approximately  the  same  prices  as  prevail  in  the  domestic 
market,  the  profits  will  be"  very  substantial* 

The  duty  on  eggs  was  increased  substantially^  chiefly  to  appease 
the  domestic  producers  who  have  been  complaining  that  they  are  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  flood  of  imports  from  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  temporarily  halted  the 
issuance  of  import  permits  for  market  eggsi  pending  a  determination  as 
to  the  sanitary  requirements,, 

It  is  rather  doubtful  that  the  measures  provided  for  in  Decree 
No.  3078  will  result  in  the  long  run  in  any  appreciable  saving  of  dollar 
exchange.    The  increase  in  the  duty  on  eggs  is  probably  not  sufficient 
to  greatly  restrict  imports. 
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AUSmUAN  WOOL  PRICES  l/ 


Wool  prices -Aver age  raw  wool  costs,  clean  "basis 
on  Australian  Auction  floors,  by  quality 
classification 


70's  i 

6V 

s 

60'e 

58' s  : 

— -_  ?  1 

j}6'e  : 

50's 

Average: 

Super  : Average 

Super  : 

Average  : 

Good  : 

Good  : 

Good 

TT 

1950-51  ' 

I.56: 

Sept .  : 

2.1+8  : 

2.1*3 

i    2.27  : 

2.01 

1.95  : 

1.83: 

1.30 

Dec .  ; 

2.63  s 

2.55  : 

2.51 

2.35 

2.29  ; 

2.09: 

1.86: 

1.66 

March  : 

3.51  : 

3-53 

:    3.^6  : 

3.50 

3^5 

:  3.32 

2.97: 

2.28 

June 

.    2.17  : 

1/2.28  : 

:    1-99  : 

l/2.  Ik 

1.93 

1/1.79: 

1/1.63: 

1.26 

1951-52 

:  .60 

Sept .  : 

1.17 

:  1.08 

:  1.06 

.98 

:  .91 

78 

Dec .  : 

1.57  : 

1.51 

.  1.1*1+ 

:  1.36 

1.36 

:  1.13 

.91* 

:  .77 

March  1 

I.25  : 

1.2* 

-  1.18 

1.06 

1.00 

:  .91 

i  .72 

:  .57 

June  : 

1.53  : 

1.1*7 

:  1.1*0 

1.2k 

1.17 

:  1.07 

:  .81* 

\  .68 

1952-53  : 

\  .68 

Sept .  : 

1/1.52  ! 

1M 

:  I.36 

1.23 

1.18 

:  1.01+ 

:  .89 

Dec.  ; 

I.69  : 

1.57 

.  1.52 

.  1-31* 

1.30 

:  1.15 

:  .96 

:  .78 

March  ; 

1.80  : 

1.67 

•  1.60 

:  1.1*3 

1.32 

:  1.22 

:  .98 

:  .82 

June  : 

I.83  : 

1/1.78  ! 

1/1.66  . 

.1/1.52 

•y 

1 .1*0 

:  1/1 .26 

•if  .97 

:l/  .85 

1953  -51*  : 

Sept .  « 

1  81  « 

1.75  : 

1.60 

:  1.52 

1.1*2 

:  1.32 

1  07 

89 

Oct.  : 

1.80  : 

1.73 

.  1.60 

;  1.1*9 

1.1*2 

:  1.35 

:  1.19 

:  .97 

Nov .  ; 

1.82 

1.73  : 

1.6l 

:  I.50 

1.1*2 

:  1.3^ 

:  1.18 

:  .97 

Dec.  ; 

I.76  : 

I.67 

;  1.58 

1.1+5 

1.35 

:  1.31 

:  l.ll* 

:  .93 

Jan . 

1.71*  : 

I.63  - 

1.51* 

:  1.1*1 

1.32 

:  1.26 

:  1.08 

:  .92 

Feb.  ; 

1.68  : 

:  1.59 

1.1*9 

:  1.38 

1.27 

:  1.19 

:  1.13 

:  .89 

March  : 

1.6*  • 

1.55  : 

1.1*9 

:  1.35 

1.2l* 

:  1.19 

•  l.Ol* 

:  .88 

April 

:  1.66 

:  1-59 

.  1.5*» 

:  1.1*2 

1.31 

:  1.28 

:  1.11+ 

:  .96 

May 

:  I.69 

:    1 .62 

:  I.58 

:  1.U8 

1.38 

:  1.31* 

:  1.22 

:  1.02 

June 

:  1.7k 

;  I.67 

:  1.62 

;  1-55 

1.1+3 

:  1.35 

:  1.25 

:  l.Ol* 

195^-55 

Sept. 

:  I.56 

:  1.1*8 

:  1.1*0 

:  1.39 

1.29 

:  1.26 

!  1.18 

!  .98 

Oct'.  2/ 

:  1.55 

:  1.1*5 

:  1.38 

:  1-35 

1.25 

:  1.23 

:  1.17 

:  1.00 

l/  Quotations  nominal. 
2/  Sales  through  October  22. 


SOURCE:    Wool  Statistical  Service  of  the  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 

rr 

A  monthly  series  of  Australian  vool  prices  is  being  initiated  in  this 
Issue      of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.    Plans  are  to  supplement  these 
prio.ee  later  with  a  weekly  series. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 
IN  WEST  GERMANY 

Milk  production  in  West  Germany  continued  to  increase  in  the 
April-June  quarter  of  195k*    Output  of  approximately  10,7  billion 
pounds  in  this  period,  set  an  all-time  record,  attributed  largely  to 
slightly  increased  cow  numbers  and  to  higher  yield  per  cow„ 

Milk  sales  in  the  second  quarter  of  195*1-  reached  a  new  postwar 
record o    Bottled  milk  sales  were  up  28  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  milk  as  a  beverage  with  workers4  lunches  and 
also  of  consumers  increasing  awareness  of  the  advantage  of  closed 
containers, 

Eutter  production  continued  to  absorb  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  higher  milk  deliveries  and  outp.it  was  6  percent  above  the  earlier 
year.    Over -all  cheese  production  was  slightly  higher,  although  output 
of  some  types  of  hard  cheese,  mainly  Bnentaler,  declined  as  a  result 
of  strong  competition  from  imported  hard  varieties c    Production  of 
evaporated  milk  was  up  because  of  the  continuing  strong  demand,  but 
output  of  all  other  types  of  processed  milk  was  down  in  this  period. 

Imports  of  cheese  in  the  second  quarter  were  8  percent  over  com- 
parable 1953  and  consisted  principally  of  hard  types  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  Denmark*  Butter  .imports  dropped  20  percent,  largely  because, 
with  a  high  domestic  production,  as  well  as  with  the  desire  to  avoid 
any  downward  influence  on  domestic  prices,  the  Government  declined  to 
issue  import  permits  for  butter.  Denmark  was  again  the  main  supplier 
of  butter  imports c 

Exports  of  cheese  were  lower,  due  in  part  to  strong  Swiss,  Danish 
and  Finnish  competition a    Italy,  Belgium  and  France  were  the  princi- 
pal purchasers  of  German  cheese  exports. 

No  butter  was  exported  in  this  quarter*    Exports  of  milk  continued 
at  a  relatively  low  level  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  dried 
skim  milk,  most  of  which  was  shipped  to  India* 

West  Germany  is  planning  an  intensive  export  sales  campaign  with 
a  view  to  open  and  recover  markets  for  surplus  supplies  of  cheese  and 
dried  milko 

VENEZUELA  ROPES  TO  INCREASE 
EGG  PRODUCTION 

Venezuela's  largest  feed  company  is  currently  engaged  in  promoting 
domestic  egg  production:.    The  program  is  geared  to  the  establishment 
of  commercial  flocks  of  1,000  hens  or  more.    What  effect  this  will  have 
on  United  States  shell  eggs  exports  to  that  counti-y  cannot  be  determined^ 
but  a  rapid  increase  in  Venezuelan  prcxluo fcd  on  does  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming.   Domestic  eggs  are  retailing  at  about  $1»05  per  dozen  and  feed 
retails  at  $8.17  per  hmidi-ed  pounds. 


Wove.-iiber  15,  1954 

CACAO  BEAM  PRODUCTION 
IN  BRAZIL 
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Cacao  production  during  the  195^-55  season  is  expected  to  reach 
between  350  and  370  million  pounds  compared  with  2'J1  million  in  1953-514. 
The  mid-crop    from  May  to  September,  was  2l6  million  pounds,  50  percent 
above  1953-54.    The  main  crop,  from  October  to  April,  is  expected  to 
range  between  134  and  153  million  pounds,  slightly  larger  than  last  year 

Exports  of  cacao  beans  and  products, 
1952-53  and  1953-54. 


Cacao  beans 
Cacao  butter 
Cacao  paste 
Cacao  cake 


1952-53 


£Z 


1,000  lbs. 


209,728 
19,243 
8,454 
25,573 


1953 -5Uy 


1/500  lb 


\J  October -September 


271^18 
13,994 
10,667 
19,671 


Of  the  272  million  pounds  exported  in  1953-5^  the  United  States 
received  only  17  percent  compared  with  45  percent  in  1952-53.  Germany 
who  received  only  24  percent  in  1952-53,  took  43  percent  in  1953-54. 
Argentina,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  other  leading 
purchasers,  the  former  taking  7  percent  in  1953-5**  and  the  latter  two 
o  percent  each. 

Stocks  on  hand  on  October  1,  1954  amounted  to  1,918  thousand 
pounds  compared  to  1,323  last  year  while  domestic  consumption  in  1953-54 
amounted  to  52,923  thousand  pounds  compared  with  65,336  thousand  the 
previous  year. 


EGYPTIAN  ANTI -PARASITE  LAW 
COMPLICATES  TOBACCO  IMPORTING 

In  July  1954,  the  Egyptian  Government  passed  a  law  regulating  the 
importation  of  agricultural  products  containing  parasites.    This  was  later 
amended  to  allow  tobacco  and  some  other  products  to  enter  without  fumiga- 
tion if  they  carry  insects  existing  at  present  in  Egypt  or  are  accompanied 
by  a  disinfection  certificate  and  examination  shows  its  effectiveness 
Reports  state  that  in  some  cases  this  quarantine  law  has  been  applied  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  with  a  resulting  hardship  upon  importers  concerned. 

The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  that  in  the  case  of  tobacco  the 
government  is  acting  to  protect  the  future  tobacco  growers  in  Egypt. 
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PAKISTAN  PLANS  LARGER 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE 

Pakistan  newspapers  report  that  the  Thai  Development  Authority  has 
reclaimed  an  area  of  6,000  acres  which  is  to  be  put  into  the  production  of 
ciagrette  tobacco.    One  thousand  acres  are  to  be  cultivated  immediately  in 
a  pilot  operation.    Officials  of  the  Authority  believe  that  tobacco  may 
become  a  major  crop  in  the  Thai  area. 


MEXICAN  HENEQUEN  MANUFACTURES  EXEMPTED 
FROM  AD  VALOREM  EXPORT  DUTY 

According  to  the  Diario  de  Yucatan  (Merida)  October  26,  195^ >  the 
Diario  Oficial  (Mexico,  D.F.)  on  October  22  published  a  decree  exempting 
the  following  from  the  25  percent  ad  valorem  export  duty: 

Section  53-0°    Henequen  binder  twine  treated  with  oil  and 
weighing  up  to  5  grams  a  linear  meter 

53-01    Henequen  thread,  string,  cord,  and  cable 
not  specified 

53-02    Henequen  binder  twine  treated  with  oil 

weighing  more  than  5  grams  a  linear  meter 

53-10    Henequen  felt  and  henequen  cloth  not 
specified 

53-20    Articles  made  from  henequen  felt 

53-21    Henequen  sacks  or  bags  (although  lined 
with  cotton  or  paper) 

53-22    Articles  not  specified  made  from  henequen 

The  effective  date  of  the  decree  was  reported  to  be  October  22nd. 

Henequen  fiber  was  exempted  from  all  export  duties  by  a  decree 
effective  May  22,  195^    (See  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FVF  7-5U  of 
August  27,  I95U.; 


WOULD  COTTON  EXPORTS  EXCEED  POSTWAR  RECORD 

World  cotton  exports  in  1953-5^,  totaling  13.2  million  bales  (of  500 
pounds  gross),  were  the  highest  since  1936-37  (l^«3  million)  and  equal  to 
exports  in  1939-^0.    Exports  from  foreign  countries  in  1953-54  totaled  9.3 
million  bales,  exceeding  by  8  percent  the  previous  record  of  8.6  million 
exported  in  1936-37-    United  States  exports  of  3.9  million  bales  last  year, 
although  higher  than  in  1952- 53 >  represented  only  29.6  percent  of  the 
cotton  entering  world  trade  in  1953-5^  against  an  average  of  U0.9  percent 
for  the  5  prewar  years. 
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COTTON:   World  exports  by  countries  of  origin,  1947-53 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  " 

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

1  |   1947     !    1948     !    1949     !    1950     j    1951     J    1952     ]   1953  1/ 


:    1,000  :    1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000 

:    bales  :    bales  :  bales  :  bales    :  bales    :  bales    :  bales 

:  :  :  :  :  :  : 
NORTH  AMERICA  ::::::: 

Mexico                                        359  i        232  :  655  :  742  :  972  :  992  :  911 

United  States  <.  :     2,025  :     4,961  t  6,004  :  4,280  :  5,711  :  3,181  :  3,914 

Others                                          29  t         29  t  38  t  46  t  46  t  136  t  169 

Total                                    2,413  i     5,222  ;  6,697  ;  5,068  ;  6,729  t  4,309  :  4,994 

::::::: 

ASIA                                       :  :  t  :  s  t  : 

India  :        704  :        254  :  206  :  146  t  123  :  292  :  92 

Pakistan  2/  :2/     875  :        677  :  854  :  1,039  :  919  :  1,273  :  898 

Iran  :           6  :          16  :  29  :  105  :  35  :  115  :  160 

Iraq  ilj      10  ilj        2  :  6  :  31  :  19  :  9  :  4 

Turkey  :           5  :        129  :  209  :  349  :  261  :  433  :  377 

Syria  :           1  :           5  :  33  :  106  :  169  :  174  :  183 

Others  5J  ;          31  :          44  ;  23  ;  77  ;  113  ;  138  :  163 

Total                                       1,632  :     1,127  ;  1,360  :  1,853  :  1,639  :  2,434  :  1,877 


SOUTH  AMERICA  ::::::: 

Argentina  :           0  :         28  :         49  :  274  :           5  :        271  :  225 

Brazil  :     1,049  :        955  :        598  :  697  :        354  :        145  :  1,412 

Paraguay  :         33  :         27  :         48  :  55  :         49  :          43  :  57 

Peru  :        263  :        216  :        264  :  321  :        307  :        398  :  361 

Others  :  0_j  Oj  0  :  2  ;  0_j  5j  4_ 

Total  t     1,345  :     1,226  ;        959  :  1,349  t        715  :         862  :  2,059 


AFRICA  ::::::: 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  :  255  :  325  :  325  :  371  :  398  :  267  :  450 

Angola   22  :  12  :  27  :  23  :  20  :  31  :  26 

Belgian  Congo  :£/     200  :  192  :  217  :  215  :  187  :  212  :  200 

British  East  Africa  :  235  :  336  :  372  :  333  :  340  :  445  :  420 

Egypt   1,578  :  1,692  :  1,640  :  1,532  :  908  :  1,727  :  1,485 

French  Equatorial  Africa   127  :  110  :  108  :  120  :  108  :  170  :  94 

French  West  Africa  :  3  :  4  s  11  :  5  «  15  :  13  :  10 

Mozambique  :  130  :  103  :  120  :  112  :  140  :  148  :  180 

Nigeria  j  29  :  36  :  60  :  75  :  45  :  95  :  135 

Other  :  2  :  2j  6  ;  15  ;  20  ;  29  ;  27 

Total   2,581  t  2,812  t  2,886  ;  2,801  :  2,181  :  3,137  ;  3,027 

Other  countries  6/  :  675  j  600  :  65O  ;  807  ;  921  ;  1,012  ;  1,279 


l  t  I  .    X  J  it  ,  ! 

World  total   8,646  :    10,987  :    12,552  :    11,878  :    12,185  t    11,754  :  13,236 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Reported  separately  for  the  first  time  in  1947-48.  2/  Based  on  11 . 5  months ' 
figure  of  85O.   y  Calendar  year.   5/  Mostly  Burma.        Mostly  U.S.S.R. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Cotton  Division.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers t  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information. 
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World  exports  have  averaged  12.3  million  bales  during  the  past  5  years 
compared  with  a  5-year  prewar  average  of  12.9  million.    The  above  statistics 
indicate  that  world  cotton  trade  has  been  maintained  at  a  near -record  level 
in  recent  years  with  foreign-grown  cotton  gaining  an  increasing  share  of 
the  total.    It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  the  near-record  world  export 
trade  of  1953-5^  was  based  on  a  sustained  increase    (over  a  period  of 
several  years)  in  foreign  cotton  consumption  with  practically  none  being 
used  to  build  inventories  in  importing  countries. 

Increasing  population  and  rising  standards  of  living  are  the  principal 
factors  responsible  for  a  considerable  rise  in  world  cotton  consumption  and 
trade  during  the  past  5  years.    Associated  with  these  developments  have 
been  reductions  in  foreign  trade  barriers  and  improvements  in  the  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  of  many  importing  countries.    These  factors  provide  a  basis 
for  anticipating  a  continuing  high  level  of  world  cotton  trade  and  con- 
sumption.   However,  uncontrolled  world  production  in  1953-5^  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  nearly  3.0  million  bales  above  world  consumption.    This,  together 
with  previously  accumulated  surpluses  and  further  increases  in  foreign  pro- 
duction in  195^-55^  has  created  cotton  price  and  export  trade  problems 
that  have  resulted  in  government  intervention  in  many  countries  to  stimu- 
late or  maintain  cotton  exports.    Production  controls  were  reimposed  in 
the  United  States  in  195^-55  and  maintained  (with  moderations)  in  Egypt 
and  India  but  no  Governmental  restrictions  are  in  effect  elsewhere . —By 
Charles  H.  Barber. 

BELGIUM  INCREASES 
COTTON  CONSUMPTION 

Increased  cotton  consumption  in  Belgium,  amounting  to  3i+,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  in  August  195k,  and  Ul,000  bales  in  September,  reflected 
sharp  recovery  from  the  July  low  of  2k, 000  bales  caused  by  vacation  shut- 
downs, according  to  Robert  N.  Anderson,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Brussels.    Cotton  mills  were  working  at  about  90  percent  of 
capacity  in  September,  with  large  orders  for  yarn  reportedly  accelerating 
the  seasonal  increase.    Consumption  for  the  year  August-July  1953-5^, 
amounted  to  ^30,000  bales  or  about  15  percent  higher  than  consumption  of 
375jOOO  bales  in  the  previous  year. 

Belgium's  cotton  imports  during  the  year  ending  July  31 >  195^ > 
increased  to  k6k,000  bales  or  23  percent  above  imports  of  377,000  bales 
during  the  1952-53  year.    The  United  States'  share  of  Belgium's  imports, 
however,  declined  both  proportionately  and  in  volume  from  the  earlier 
period,  amounting  to  101,000  bales  or  22  percent  of  the  total  in  the 
current  year,  as  compared  with  Ilk, 000  bales  or  30  percent  of  the  total  in 
1952-53*    A  decline  was  also  registered  in  imports  from  Mexico,  India,  and 
Peru,  offset  by  increases  in  imports  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  Brazil,  and 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Belgium's  cotton  stocks  on  July  31,  195^,  are  currently  estimated  at 
115,000  bales  or  about  10  percent  above  stocks  of  105,000  bales  held  a 
year  earlier.    Stocks  of  United  States  cotton  on  July  31,  195^,  amounted 
to  3®>00O  bales,  or  26  percent  of  the  total. 
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BELGIUM:    Imports  of  raw  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
averages  1934-38  and  1945-49;  annual  1950-53- 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  origin: 


Averages 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1,000 

bales 


Argentina. .......  :g/ 

Belgian  Congo. 

Brazil  : 

Egypt  : 

India    5/  : 

Mexico  : 

Peru  : 

Turkey  : 

United  States. . . . ; 
Other  Countries. . : 
Total  : 


1 

120 
26 
17 

15* 

*4 


1945-49 


1,000 
bales 

3/ 

85 
32 
12 
48 

£/  25 
18 

2/  10 
130 
2 


3o2" 


1950 


1,000 
bales 

10 
120 
2 

23 
h 
62 
30 
7 
153 

6 


1951 


1,000 

bales 


V 

75 
1 

7 
2 
14 
22 
1 

310 
k 


1952 

1953 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

23 

27 

57  s 

72 

:  36 

16 

:  25 

44 

22 

64 

5* 

30 

:  27 

2 

:  1 

114 

101 

27 

6/  99 

377 

4S4 

included  in  other  countries. 
6/  U.S,S.R.  29,063  bales. 


*/  Less  than~500  bale6.    5/  Includes  P&kistan< 


Source:    Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Commerce  avec  les  Pays  Etrangers; 
Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Commerce  Exterieur  and  Foreign  Service  Reports. 

Production  of  fine  cotton  yarn  in  September  was  9,100  metric  tons,  as 
compared  with  7>654  tons  in  August  1953,  and  a  monthly  average  for  the  11 
months,  August-June  1953-54,  .of  7,88l  tons.    The  low  production  of  July, 
when  most  of  the  mills  closed  for  vacations,  is  not  included  in  the  average. 
Production  of  carded  yarn  was  463  tons  in  September    195*    and  401  tons  in 
August.    Production  of  extra  coarse  yarn  in  August  and  September  is  not  yet 
available . 

Prices  paid  by  Belgian  cotton  buyers  have  strengthened  in  the  last  few 
weeks.    Until  very  recently  the  demand  for  better  grades  of  American- type 
cotton  was  mainly  supplied  by  Mexico,  but  with  the  Mexican  supply  about  sold 
out,  buyers  are  nov  turning  to  the  United  States  for  these  grades.  The 
demand  for  medium  and  low  grades  is  still  being  filled  mainly  by  Argentine, 
Paraguayan,  and  Brazilian  cotton  because  of  favorable  prices  of  most 
qualities. 

The  lover  grades  of  Brazilian  cotton  are  not  cheap,  but  some  firms, 
moBtly  Dutch,  are  able  to  get  a  discount  by  paying  dollars,  and  therefore  can 
sell  the  cotton  to  Belgian  mills  at  attractive  prices  in  terms  of  sterling. 
Prices  of  Turkish  and  Syrian  cotton  are  said  to  be  out  of  line  with  other 
prices,  although  a  recent  barter  arrangement  between  Belgium  and  Turkey  has 
been  reported  which  will  exchange  2,000  tons  of  Turkish  cotton  for  Belgian 
cotton  cloth  at  x«=n«.-h Wely  Mgh  prices  for  both  the  cotton  and  the  cloth. 
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BARTER  OF  MEXICAN  COTTON 
FOR  JAPANESE  NAILS 

A  barter  contract  exchanging  Mexican  cotton  for  Japanese  nails  was 
approved  in  early  September,  with  delivery  of  the  cotton  scheduled  for 
Dec  ember -March  195)4.-55,  and  delivery  of  the  nails  in  the  period  November- 
January  I95U-55.    The  value  of  the  products  is  equivalent  to  $280,000 
each  way,  and  involves  the  exchange  of  X8kkl  bales  of  Mexican  cotton  for 
^8,965  kegs  of  ordinary  nails*    Both  parties  to  the  contract  are  commercial 
firms, 

NEW  GERMAN  WHEAT  IMPORT 
PROCEDURES  STRESS  QUALITY 

As  a  result  of  a  new  import  procedure  now  in  operation  in  West  Germany 
future  imports  of  United  States3  wheat  by  the  Federal  Republic. are  likely 
to  be  determined  to  an  increasing  degree  by  quality  rather  than  by  price 
considerations  alone,  according  to  John  J,  Haggerty,  U»S,  Agricultural 
Attache  in  Bonn. 

West  Germany* s  imports  of  United  States3  wheat  have  been  declining 
steadily  in  recent  years,,  amounting  to;  only  65k ? 000  metric  tons  during 
1953-5^  compared  with     167,000  tons  in  1952-53.  and  with  the  if-year 
average  of  1^69O?00O  tons  for  I9I+9-50  through  1952-53*    This  represented 
a  decline  of  hk  percent  compared  with  1952-53  and. of  6l  percent  compared 
with  the     year  average*  .  ~ 

...  The  principal  factors  accounting  for  the  decline  are  Germany^  general 
import  policy  and  its  specific  policy  relating  to  wheat  imports  from  the 
dollar  area.    The  termination  of  United  States  economic  aid  may  also  have 
been  a  factor  of  some  significance.    Under  its  general  import  policy, 
wheat  imports  from  soft  currency  areas  have  shown  a  steady  upward  trend 
due  to  such  factors  as  increased  reliance  on  bilateral  trade  agreements, 
a  need  to  utilize  expanding  soft  currency  balances,  and  the  need  for  con- 
serving comparatively  scarce  dollar  exchange.    Under  its  policy  relating 
specifically  to  wheat  imports  from  dollar  areas,  lowest  landed  cost  has 
continued  to  operate  as  the  primary  consideration^  but  gradually  increasing 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  qualities  needed  for  blending  with  domestic 
soft  wheat. 

Under  the  new  import  procedure,  effective  July  1,  195*+,  it  is  expected 
that  the  type  of  wheat  imported  will  more  nearly  reflect  milling  demands 
than  was  the  case  under  the  old  system  when  import  authorizations  were 
issued  primarily  on  the  basis  of  lowest  landed  cost.    Formerly,  the  miller 
had  little  or  no  choice  as  to  wheat  quality  since  that  decision  was  made 
for  him  by  the  Import  and  Storage  Agency*    While  any  type  of  wheat  needed 
may  be  imported  within  the  limits  imposed  by  trade  policy,  the  ability  of 
an  importer  to  stay  in  business  will  now  depend  primarily  on  his  ability 
to  compete  with  other  importers  in  supplying  high  quality  wheat  of  the 
type  demanded  by  millers  *    Likewise,  foreign  suppliers  must  compete  for 
the  West  German  market  on  the  basis  of  type  and  quality. 
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The  new  import  procedure  for  wheat  was  put  into  full  operation  only- 
after  having  been  used  successfully  for  coarse  grains  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1953-51+  marketing  season .    Except  for  differences  with  respect  to 
such  details  as  surcharges  and  milling  rates,  the  same  general  system  has 
now  been  extended  to  breadgrains,  thus  making  West  Germany  a  quality 
market  for  all  grains.    As  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the  main  objective 
is  to  simplify  and  liberalize  imports  to  the  extent  that  such  procedure 
is  compatible  with  the  Government's  foreign  trade  policy  and  with  the 
full  utilization  of  domestic  wheat  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  11,  195*0  • 

Operation  of  both  the  import  system  and  the  price  maintenance  pro- 
gram for  domestic  grain  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  Import 
and  Storage  Agency.    The  import  procedure  includes  methods  for  announcing 
the  opening  of  bids  for  supplies  from  abroad;  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  import  prices  to  the  average  levels  established  for  domestic 
wheat;  measures  for  the  application  os  surcharges  and  quality  deductions 
to  the  adjusted  price  of  imported  wheat  to  reflect  quality  differences; 
and  the  payment  of  internal  freight  costs  by  the  Government  to  make 
possible  an  equitable  distribution  of  quality  wheat  imports. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Import  and  Storage  Agency  will  announce  from 
time  to  time  whenever  competitive  bids  for  supplying  wheat  from  foreign 
countries  will  be  considered.    Such  announcements  ordinarily  will  not 
specify  quantities,  but  they  will  include  the  currency  areas  from  which 
the  grain  may  be  imported,  and  arrival  dates,,    In  addition,  they  may  in- 
clude such  quality  specifications  as  the  Agency  deems  necessary.  Importers 
may  then  submit  applications  to  the  Import  and  Storage  Agency  for  import 
authorization.    In  making  application  for  an  authorization  to  import  a 
specified  quantity  of  wheat,  the  importer  must  consider  the  quality  factor 
as  well  as  the  c.i.f*  price  since  he  must  be  able  to  sell  the  wheat  at  a 
profit  in  competition  with  wheat  of  other  importers 0 

Except  in  the  case  of  wheat  for  stock-piling  purposes,  lowest  landed 
costs  are  no  longer  a  primary  factor  in  the  issuance  of  import  authoriza- 
tions because  the  basic  price  at  which  importers  may  dispose  of  foreign 
wheat  is  fixed,  and  profits  are  limited  by  law.    Individual  import  authori- 
zations are  issued  by  the  Agency  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  the 
quantity  of  Wheat  needed  compared  with  offers  received,  integrity  of  the 
importer,  and  reliability  of  the  supplier.    Specific  announcements  may 
also  be  made  for  imports  to  cover  needed  stocks  for  Federal  reserves. 
In  the  latter  instance,  the  issue  of  import  authorizations  will  be  based 
primarily  on  lowest  landed  cost,  as  in  the  past.    Under  the  old  system, 
lowest  landed  cost  was  virtually  the  only  consideration  for  all  wheat 
imports,  the  miller  having  little  choice  as  to  quality. 

Basic  selling  prices  for  imported  wheat  are  fixed  by  the  Import  and 
Storage  Agency  at  levels  comparable  to  average  prices  maintained  for  dom- 
estic wheat.    For  July  and  August,  195^,  importers  basic  selling  prices 
were  established  at  DM  kl5  per  metric  ton  ($2.69  per  bushel);  for  September, 
at  DM  ^17  per  metric  ton  ($2.71  per  bushel);  and  for  October  at  DM  k22 
per  metric  ton  ($2.7^  per  bushel). 
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To  absorb  the  difference  when  prevailing  c.i.f,  prices  are  lower  than 
the  established  basic  selling  price  for  imported  wheat,  import  duties  or 
"skimming"  rates,  payable  by  the  importer,  are  levied.    In  October,  the 
skimming  rates  ranged  from  a  high  of  DM  152  per  metric  ton  ($0*99  psr 
bushel)  for  United  States  No.  2  Hard  Winter  and  Argentine  Plata  wheat  to 
a  low  of  DM  128*75  per  metric  ton  ($0„84  per  bushel)  for  Canadian  No.  k 
Manitoba.    In  the  unlikely  event  that  c.i.f.  prices  are  higher  than  the 
importers*  basic  sellling  prices,  a  subsidy  will  be  paid  to  importers, 

The  importer's  actual  selling  price  to  the  mill  is  the  basic  price 
adjusted  by  official  quality  surcharges  and  deductions,  and  by  the  importer's 
authorized  handling  charges*    While  sales  by  importers  are  made  on  a 
competitive  basis,  the  total  quantity  sold  is  influenced  by  milling  regula- 
tions which  limit  the  maximum  use  of  imported  wheat  to  fixed  percentages  of 
total  wheat  to  be  milled  in  specified  periods  (August-October,  70  percent; 
November -January,  60  percent;  February-May,  80  percent;  and  June-July, 
no  restrictions)* 

Prescribed  quality  surcharges  and  ded.uctions  are  intended  to  reflect 
quality  differentials.    Imported  wheat  is  classified  for  that  purpose  as 
quality,  filler,  and  low  quality  wheats    Surcharges  range  from  a  high  of 
DM  25,00  per  metric  ton  (l6.2  cents  per  bushel)  for  hard  wheat  to  a  low  of 
DM  2.00  per  metric  ton  (1,3  cents  per  bushel)  for  soft  wheat.  Quality 
deductions  are  fixed  at  DM  9«00  pe~  metric  ton  for  garlicky  wheat  (5*8 
cents  per  bushel),  and  DM  5*00  per  metric  ton  (3»2  cents  per  bushel)  for 
light  garlicky  wheat* 

Internal  freight  costs  for  the  shipment  of  imported  quality  wheat  are 
borne  by  the  Government  in  order  to  facilitate  equitable  distribution.  In 
practice,  the  importer  pays  the  freight  from  the  port  to  the  buyer vs  delivery 
point  and  is  reimbursed  on  presentation  of  shipping  documents.    In  this  way, 
every  miller  is  assured  a  supply  of  quality  wheat  at  competitive  prices. 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 

ARGENTINA'S  195^-55  CORN 
EXPORTS  SHOW  UPWARD  TREND 

Corn  exports  from  Argentina  during  the  first  6  months  (April-September) 
of  the  current  (195^-55 )  corn  marketing  season  in  that  country  totaled 
k2t 665,000  bushels  compared  with  21,993,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  1953-51*-  and  11,7^3,000  bushels  in  the  same  period  of  1952-53. 


(Continued  on  page  5*1-1) 
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Quality  Surcharges  and  Deductions  Applicable  to  1954-55  Wheat  Imports 

by  West  Germany 


540 


Classification  : 

X  ox  • 

Metric : 

Per  \ 
Bushel \ 

Classification  : 

Per  : 
Metric  : 
Ton  : 

Per 
ijusnei 

DM  s 

Cents: 

DM  : 

Quality  Wneat  ; 

Category  D:  : 

10.00  : 

6.5 

Category  A:  : 

lD.c! 

Hard  Red  Spring  No. 3; 

Hard  Red  Spring  No.  J; 

Hard  Red  V/inter  No.  3:  : 

(also  Heavy)  : 

Manitoba  No.  4  : 

Dark  Northern  Spring: 

6o00  j 

No.  1  : 

Category  G.  : 

Northern  Spring  No.  1 

Plata  J 

Red  Spring  No.  1  : 

Manitoba  No.  1  : 

[Filler  Wheat  : 

:   6.00  j 

:  3.9 

Manitoba  No.  d  j 

:  Category  E;  : 

:    Australian  wheat  i 

Category  B:  : 

20.00; 

,  13»0' 

•  2.00 

\  1*3 

Hard  Ked.  oprmg  ino«  d.\ 

;  Category  F; 

Dark  Northern-  Spring  : 

:    United  States  wheat 

No.  2                   '  ! 

»    Canadian  wheat 

Northern  Spring  No.  2; 

Red  Spring  No.  2  j 

•Low  Quality  Wheat 

Manitoba  No.  3  : 

:  Category  H: 

[  -5.8 

:    Garlicky  wheat 

:  -9.00 

Category  C; 

!  15.00 

:  9.7 

:    Light  Garlicky 

:  -5.00 

:  -3-2 

Hard  Red  Winter  Nos.  ; 

1  and  2 

1 

Imports  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  by  West  Germany  During  Specified  Periods 

Four -Year 


Origin 


United  States 

Canada 

Argentina 

Australia 

France 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Sweden 

U.S.S.R. 

Turkey 

Syria 

Others 

Total 


19U9-50  :  1950-51  :  1951-52  :  1952-53 


1953-51+ 


  Thousand  Metric  Tons  Wheat  Equivalent  — 


2,265  : 

1,697  : 

1,633  j 

1,167  ; 

1,690  s 

654 

266  : 

750  : 

254  j 

555 

168  : 

33  ; 

89  J 

323 

34  : 

225  j 

!  "61  ; 

80  ; 

87 

'  14  i 

:       317  ! 

!          74  1 

:      131  ! 

:       13^  ! 

319 

32  : 

:        69  ! 

!        43  1 

t        20  : 

:        41  j 

:  30 

:        14  j 

!           4  j 

:          5  i 

:  31 

105  I 

1        42  ; 

\           15  ! 

:        93  ' 

:        64  1 

t  172 

:  28 

:         7  : 

.  64 

i  10 

:  2 

:  60 

\  19 

:  6 

:  58 

52 

1  108 

1  25 

:  14 

:  50 

34 

2,622 

:  2,453 

:  2,324 

:  2,2b7 

5  2,422 

:  2,3^7 

1/  Less  than  500  tons. 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  import 
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ARGgMTIIffi  CORN— (Continued  from  page  539) 


Argentina's  1954-55  (April -March)  exportable  surplus  of  corn  is  estimated 
at  from  78  to  100  million  bushels,  according  to  a  report  from  Robert  C.  Tetro, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    Even  if  no  more  than 
the  lower  range  of  78  million  bushels  export  is  realized,  total  exports  for 
the  entire  1954-55  marketing  season  would  be  well  above  exports  during  any 
year  since  the  end  of  the  war.    The  record  postwar  export  was  112  million 
bushels  in  I9V7 -48. 

Of  the  42, 665, 000  bushels  cleared  for  export  during  the"  6-month  period 
under  review  (April-September)  38,471,000  bushels  or  approximately  90  per- 
cent were  exported  to  European  destinations.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
principal  buyer,  taking  11,195,000  bushels.'  Netherlands  took  7,958,000 
bushels,  West  Germany,  5,137,000  bushels,  Belgium,  4,220,000  bushels,  and 
France,  3,486,000  bushels.    The  balance  of  "the  European  purchases  was  taken 
by  Italy,  Denmark,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

•Japan  was  the  only  Asian  country  importing  Argentine  corn,  taking 
3,138,000  bushels.    Canary  Islands  and  French  Africa  imported  a  total  of 
1,012,000  bushels  with  the  Canary  Islands  taking  972,385  bushels. 

Argentine  Exports  of  Cbrn  for:  Specified  Periods 


Annual  Exports 


Monthly  Exports 


Marketing  Season : 
(April  -  March) : 


Total 


Month 


:      Bushels  : 

Average- 193U-35/:  .  : 

1&38-39*  :  251,857,000  :April 

1948-49  :  79,899,000  :May 

19^9-50  :  1+2,029,000  :June 

1950-  51  ..:  18,272,000  :July 

1951-  52  :  19,^16,000  -.August 

1952-  53  :  24,122,000  : September 

1953-  5^  :  ^5,025,000  :  Total 

Compiled  frcm  official  sources. 


1952-53 


Bushels 

2,135,194 
2,042,916 
1,172,060 
556,071 
2,276,210 
3,557,988 


11,740,000 


1953-54 


Bushels 

1,415,904 
658,664 
4,183,189 
4,736,465 
6,844,023 
4,155,002 


21,993,000 


1954-55 


Bushels 

1,311,855 
3,672,824 

8,014,745 
6,551,992 
7,958,527 
15,154,696 


42, 66  5 ,  OOP" 


CANADA  REDUCES 
WHEAT  ESTIMATE 


The  estimate  for  the  1954  wheat  production  in  Canada  has  been  further 
reduced  and  is  now  placed  at  299  million  bushels,  according  to  a  release  of 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  November  5.    This  low  figure,  the  smallest 
outturn  since  1943,  is  less  than  half  the  production  in  1953.    The  low 
yields  result  frcm  adverse  weather  conditions,  especially  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.    Not  only  is  the  production  small,  but  the  quality  is 
unusually  low. 
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Tentative  estimates  indicate  that  only  *+l  percent  of  the  total  crop 
will  grade  as  high  as  number  1  to  h  Northern,  sharply  below  the  percentage 
in  those  grades  last  year.    An  estimated  55  percent  falls  in  grades  5>  6> 
and  feed  wheat.    Further  details  of  the  current  wheat  situation  and 
estimates  for  other  grains  will  appear  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
November  22. 

WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  LESS  IN  195^-55 

Worldi/  rice  production  in  195!+-55  (August-July)  is  forecast  at  2  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  year  before  in  the  first  estimate  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    The  total  crop  being  harvested  and  to  be  harvested  is 
estimated  at  262.3  billion  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  268.8  billion 
pounds  in  the  preceding  year,  and  with  229  billion  pounds  in  the  postwar 
average  (19I+5-U6/U9-50)  period. 

The  indicated  decrease  of  2  percent  from  last  season  is  alaost  entirely 
in  the  rice  crops  of  Asia,  which  this  year  accounts  for  88  percent  of  the 
world  harvest,  excluding  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Record  harvests,  however,  are  in  prospect  in  all  other  world  areas,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Oceania. 

Larger  than  average  crops  are  being  harvested  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
North  American  crops  either  exceed  or  equal  the  high  level  of  a  year  earlier 
in  all  countries,  except  Nicaragua.    The  United  States  has  the  largest  gain 
in  volume  as  a  result  of  a  12-percent  increase  in  acreage  and  record  yields 
per  acre.    The  United  States  crop  is  18  percent  larger  than  the  previous 
record  made  in  1953* 

Prolonged  rains  in  Cuba  prevented  the  planting  of  a  part  of  the  increase 
in  area  intended  to  be  seeded  in  rice.    Plans  include  the  planting  of  this 
acreage  in  rice  at  the  time  the  second  crop  is  to  be  planted  in  February 
1955*    Since  the  per  acre  yields  of  the  spring  crop  usually  are  lower  than 
those  of  the  November  harvest,  however,  it  appears  that  the  total  rice  pro- 
duction may  not  be  so  large  as  indicated  earlier  and  only  slightly  more  than 
in  1953-5^. 

Mexico's  acreage  in  rice  exceeds  the  reduced  plantings  of  the  year  before, 
and  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  in  several  years.    Rice  acreage 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  reported  to  have  increased  at  least  10  percent. 
Panama  planted  an  acreage  even  larger  than  the  sharp  gain  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  yields  per  acre  are  expected  to  be  as  high  as  in  1953-51*. 

The  rice  acreage  of  Europe,  excluding  the  Balkan  countries,  increased 
k  percent,  but  production  is  forecast  at  only  slightly  larger  than  in  a 
year  earlier.    Crop  losses  in  Spain  reduced  prospects  for  a  record  harvest. 
On  the  other  hand,  improved  weather  in  Italy  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
may  result  in  a  crop  exceeding  earlier  expectations. 

(Text  continued  on  Page  table  follows) 


17    Excluding  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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INDIA  SLASHES  EXPORT 
DUTY  ON  PEANUT  OIL 

For  the  second  time  in  about  two  months  the  Government  of  India  has 
sharply  reduced  the  export  duty  on  peanut  oil,  according  to  Agricultural 
Counselor  Clifford  C.  Taylor,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi. 

The  duty  was  reduced  in  early  November  from  225  rupees  ($^7.25)  per 
long  ton  to  100  rupees  ($21.00).    On  September  1,  195k,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment reduced  to  225  rupees  the  duty  of  350  rupees  ($73.50)  which  had  been 
imposed  at  the  same  time  that  the  export  allotments  of  peanut  oil  were 
announced.    (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  September  6,  I95U,  page  271.) 

The  reductions  in  the  export  duty  on  peanut  oil  have  resulted  from 
the  complaints  of  Indian  exporters  that  they  have  been  unable  to  compete 
in  world  markets  in  the  export  sale  of  oil. 


INDONESIAN -CHINESE  AGREEMENT 
INCLUDES  FATS  AND  OILS 


Provision  has  been  made  for  the  exportation  from  Indonesia  to  China 
of  oil-bearing  materials  and  oils  totaling  more  than  1.5  million  pounds 
sterling  (US $^.2  million)  in  the  period  January  1-July  31,  1955,  in 
a  trade  agreement  signed  between  the  Governments  of  Indonesia  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Djakarta. 

This  agreement,  signed  in  Djakarta  on  September  1,  195^,  provides  for 
the  extension  of  the  agreement  signed  in  Peiping  nearly  a  year  ago.  The 
previous  agreement,  which  was  due  to  expire  December  31,  195^,  has  now 
been  extended  for  a  period  of  7  months.    Moreover,  there  is  a  provision 
for  its  automatic  renewal  for  one  year  unless  it  is  denounced  in  writing 
by  either  of  the  contracting  parties  at  least  3  months  before  the 
expiration  date. 


Each  country  had  agreed  in  the  previous  trade  agreement,  signed  on 
November  30,  1953,  to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  promote  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  including  the  issuing  of  necessary  licenses. 
The  commodity  lists  included  the  following  oil-bearing  materials  and  oils 
exportable  from  Indonesia:    Copra,  coconut  oil,  copra  cake,  desiccated 
coconut,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  peanut  cakes,  castor 
seeds,  soya  beans,  cotton  seeds,  and  sesame  seeds.    Those  items  exportable 
from  China  included  only  tung  oil  and  castor  oil. 

Although  the  full  texts  of  the  two  agreements  have  not  been  published, 
in  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  exports  of  specific  oil-bearing  materials 
from  Indonesia  to  China  during  the  period  August  1954  through  July  1955 
are  indicated  as:    Copra— 1,250  thousand  pounds  sterling  ($3.7  million), 
coconut  oil-185  thousand  ($0.5  million),  and  palm  0H-B5  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ($0.2  million). 
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CANADA'S  FLAXSEED,  SOYBEAN 
ESTIMATES  DOWN 

Canada's  flaxseed  and  soybean  estimates  of  I95U  production  have  been 
revised  downward  to  11,291,000  and  5,055,000  bushels,  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    September  estimates  were  12,189,000 
and  5,33^,000  bushels,  respectively ,    In  1953,  Canada  produced  9,912,000 
bushels  of  flaxseed  and  l+,Ho6,000  bushels  of  soybeans. 

PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U,S„  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 

^liL*  Cotton  Exports-- -Review  and  Outlook-    Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FC  3^WT 

Haiti:  Sisal  Report- -January- June  195^-    Foreign  Agriculture 

Circular" FVF  23-5^* 

WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION-- (Continued  from  Page  5U2) 

Availability  of  water  supplies  in  Egypt  this  season  permitted  the  plant- 
ing of  the  largest  acreage  in  k  years,  and  above-average  yields  are  being 
harvested.    The  rice  crop  increased  25  percent  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Despite  this  gain,  production  is  only  about  75  percent  of  the  postwar 
(l9^5-^6/U9-50)  level.    Iran  and  Iraq  put  more  acreage  in  rice  this  year  and 
both  countries  are  harvesting  bumper  crops.    Turkey  is  believed  to  have 
approximately  the  same  acreage  in  rice  and  slightly  higher  yields. 

Growing  conditions  in  Japan  turned  favorable  in  the  last  part  of  the 
season  and  a  record  acreage  was  harvested.    The  crop  was  much  better  than 
expected  in  mid-season  when  cool  weather  and  typhoon  damage  presented  con- 
ditions somewhat  like  those  which  lowered  the  yields  sharply  in  1953- 

Korea  reportedly  had  about  the  same  area  in  rice  as  in  1953 •  Although 
weather  was  favorable  for  growing,  yields  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  below 
those  of  last  year.    This  results  in  a  near -record  crop. 

Sufficient  information  is  not  available  with  respect  to  the  rice  crop 
pf  Communist  China  to  determine  the  extent  of  acreage  lost  in  the  August 
floods.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  rice  acreage  was  reduced  consider- 
ably, and  that  crop  losses  were  heavy. 
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Main  rice  crop  of  southern  Asia:    Smaller  harvests  than  last  year  are 
expected  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  where  the  crop  is  now  grow- 
ing and  will  be  harvested  principally  in  December.    The  largest  reduction  may 
be' expected  in  India  and  Pakistan  where  floods  reduced  the  planted  acreage. 
This  situation  was  completely  reversed  from  that  of  a  year  earlier  when 
favorable  weather  in  those  countries  at  planting  time  permitted  the  seeding 
of  a  maximum  acreage.  '.la: 

Burma's  acreage  planted  is  reported  to  be  smaller  than  in  1953-5^ >  tut 
the  extent  of  damaged  area  is  less,  which  results  in  a  slightly  larger 
acreage  harvested,    Because  of  dry  weather  in  seme  districts ,  the  yields  per 
acre  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  below -average  yields  of  the 
year  before. 

Although  Thailand's  acreage  planted  was  indicated  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  drought  in  the  northwest  and  northeast  is  believed 
to  have  resulted  in  a  smaller  harvested  acreage.    With  average  crops  in  the 
main  central  growing  area,  and  good  yields  in  the  south,  however,  early 
indications  are  that  Thailand  may  harvest  about  an  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  country.    In  Indochina,  a  smaller  acreage  is  reported  to  have  been 
planted  in  rice. 

Ceylon  is  continuing  to  put  into  operation  projects  to  increase  rice 
acreage.    The  fall  crop  of  195^  was  good  and  if  more-than-acreage  yields 
should  obtain  in  the  spring  crop  (February)  production  could  be  higher  than 
presently  indicated. 

Southern  Hemisphere:    Rice  acreage  in  South  America  is  continuing  to 
increase,  especially  in  Venezuela,  Colcmbia  and  Argentina.:  <  Brazil's  acreage 
is? expected  to  show  a  moderate  gain,  and  the  harvesting  of  average  yields 
per  acre  would  result  in  a  7-percent  increase  compared  with  the  reduced 
crop  of  1953~5^»    Rice  is  only  now  being  planted  in  the  southern  countries 
of  the  Southern- ft emi sphere.  .."i-.v 

S       Surplus  countries:    Present  prospects  indicate  that  the  total  rice 
production  of  the  world's  surplus  countries  will  be  slightly  less  than  in 
1953~5!+.    Declines  in  the  surplus  countries  of  Asia  are  partially  offset 
by  gains  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Middle  East  and  Africa.    Total  19-5^-55 
production  in  the  rice  surplus  countries  of  the  Far  East --Thailand,  Burma, 
Indochina,  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Pakistan — adds  to  83,^00  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice  as  compared  with  88,500  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year  (25-7 
million  metric  tons  of  milled  rice  compared  with  27-3  million  tons). 

The  largest  increase  in  rice  production  in  the  surplus  countries  of  the 
world  is  in  the  United  States,  where  the  harvest  is  600  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice  (180,000  metric  tons  milled)  larger  than  last  year,  iferazil  could 
have  a  crop  amounting  to  500  million  pounds  rough  (150,000  metric  tons  milled) 
more  than  in  1953-5^  if  average  yields  per  acre  are  harvested. 
1/  The  United  States"  crop  report  of  WovemberTO, ~ 193^ 7  places~the  195^  crop  at 
5,853.^  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  a  downward  revision  of  322.1  million 
pounds  from  the  October  10  crop  estimate  of  6,175.5  million  pounds* 
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Rice  production  in  the  surplus  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa--Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Madagascar-is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 500  million  pounds  rough  (150,000  metric  tons  milled)  larger  than  in 
1953.    Total  exportable  supplies  of  Europe  are  expected  to  be  not  greatly 
different  from  the  year  before.  y 


This  ie  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agri- 
cultural Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 


